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go further. If there had been no revising Second
Chamber there would have been a sufficient check
upon the minister in the apprehensions of his own
followers, conscious that they had only a half-hearted
support in the constituencies. A Government could
not have accepted the responsibility of dissolving the
union of the Three Kingdoms in such circumstances.
The House of Lords did not, as Unionist speakers
used occasionally to declare at the time, " stand
between us and revolution." There could scarcely
have been a revolution, against the wishes of the
larger part of the electorate in England and
Scotland.

The powers of the Lords were in reality more
effectively displayed in this Parliament by their
action upon the Parish Councils Bill and the
Employers* Liability Bill, On Home Eule, Mr.
Gladstone's followers were divided and only in part
convinced. But in his measures of domestic reform
the Prime Minister had his party with him. Yet the
Peers sent back both Bills, with important amend-
ments, which almost changed their character. On
the Parish Councils Bill, a compromise was reached.
But on Employers' Liability the Peers stood stiffly
to their guns. They had inserted in the Bill the
clause establishing a general right of "contracting
out," which had been the subject of the hottest
debates in the Lower House, and had been vigorously
resisted, and finally refused, by the Government.
The Bill, as thus altered, was sent down to the
Commons, who immediately rejected tlie amend-
ment by more than the normal ministerial majority.
The Lords calmly sent it back again; and in the
end, after some warm language had been used on